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ABSTRACT 

Thia document presents a brief analysis and synthesis 
of seven teaching methods. These methods include the pedagogy of the 
oppressed (i.e., a critical ■ analysis of the uses of power to control 
man' a behavior) , the wardha scheme (i.e., craft-centered education), 
email-group methods, the open classroom approach, the British style 
debate, panel discussion and panel reporting, and individualized 
instruction. An 18-item bibliography is included, (MJM) 
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AmLYSIS AND SYWTHESIS OF T ACHING METHOD 



29, PBDAGOGY of the OppRES iED 

Paulo Frlere, chiefly through his efforti to help the tKtremely 
poor peasants r^f BraEll and Chile become literatei, has developed 
a method of teaching that is designed to aid men free themielveo 
from the bonds of oppression^ so ai to chooie ,a life befitting the 
dlghlty of man which is beat expresied In the humanistic tradition* 
The method is usually spoken of as "consclentiaa cao^*s which means 
the perception of societal forces that condition man to live a 
partlcuiar life style and an active effort to remove those forces 
that are detrimental to man*i growth to full potential. This 
method is called revolutionary because it necesiltates a critieal 
analysis of the uses of power to control man's behaviors be thay 
Intentional or otherwise ^ and requires an active changing of the 
"system" if an opportunity is found to huMnlEe man's life, A 
philosophical tenet Is that man Is fully competetent to exereise 
his freedom to the advantage of all and Indeed only becomes 
human when he is free* 

The teacher must be a master of problem-poalngs that is, 
posing particular problems that develop his student's ability to 
perceive critically the way they exist in the world with which 
and in which they find themselves* Reality li percelvad as being 
in continuous process of changes not as static. The teacher alms 
at creatlns dialogue^ liberating his students^ personal develop- 
ment of his ^^tudants and critical thinkings 

Procedure I 

1) The teacher must feel a bond of brotherhood with his 
students and have faith In their ability to make decisions. 

2) He must become aware of the societal forces that in- 
fluence their behavior, 

3) He must be able to utilise small groups to allow for free 
Interaction concerntng problems related to student 
interests and aspirations, 

4) He should guide the group towards the perception of a 
common problem, a thorough understanding of Information 
related to It and an active resolution of the problem 
which helps transform the world into a creation of all 
men* . ^ 



30. WARDHA SCHEME 



Mahatma Gandhi foimed an idaaUs,:lc plan of educatlni his 
countrymen In such a way as to reconsLruct Indian Ufa based upon 
the lndia,n eultur© while at the same time helping them fulfill 
their ba,vle needs in this modern era. The Wardha Scheme was 
drawn up in 1937 for children ages 7 to 14 and was later expanded 
into Mi TaliM pJucation; that is, education which is true life 
education for all. 

The Wardha Seheme places crafts at "the core of a life-centered 
education which stresses the 3 H's (Hf.nd, Heart, Head) over the 
3 R s. The crafts are those typical to a particular village or 
region. All of the so-called academic subjects, such as, aathe- 
matles, social studies and language are correlated with the craft 
Scudants produce goods through their craft work whleh helps support 
tneir school, and learr. a specialized skill with .which they will 
later earn theis livelihood. They also learn the heritage of the 
craft and that is a definite source of pride. It is hoped that 
they will learn social responsibility, cooperation, peace, democracy, 
non-violence and the basic moral principles of truth. 

Although the Wardha SchemB has been implemented on a small 
scale, its influence was farther reaching through the very academic 
theoretical, more popular system that was begun by the English 
during their rule. The scheme has helpBd make this ays tern more 
practical and appllcabie to the resolution of Indian needs instead 
of English needa through the adoption of segments of craft 
education, its basic theories, and particular methods of la.arhlng. 

Procedure: 

1) The teacher must determine which crafts are relevant and 
of interest to hla students. 

2) He and his students should choose one cra.*t and take steps 
for the production of goods. 

3) The teacher should guide the learniag activities so as to 
thoroughly learn every aspect of the craft, 

4) He should correlate as much-as possible of the academic 
knowledge to the craft. For example, students can read 
and writa about the craft, learn Its history, the 
economics Involved in produetion, etc. 
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31. SMLL GROUP HETHODS 

Small groups can be a highly affectiva means of providing students 
learning opportunltiea . In small groupSi listening and responding 
techniques can be stressed. ^ Students are also offered the oppor- 
tunltiei to express themselves ^ learn cooperation and learn to 
evaluate ideas. Educational qbjectlvei requiring evaluation^ 
synthesis and analysis are raora easily accempliehad in a small 
group than in large oneSi 

The iise of a group should be amall enough for the individual 
and his learning style to survive, yet larga enough to provide the 
spark and stimulation of others. Between 5 and 8 students is 
reconraiended. 

Most experiments show that from 15 to 30 minutes is adequate. 
Students should be seated so as to view each other. The teacher 
must clearly identify the expected outcomes of a grQUp's action. 
This requires much organisation and communlcatlan with his students. 

Small group activities I 

a) Win- Lose EKcercigei Basically, several small groups each 
try to obtain the solution to th@ game problim, Ths 
chairmen determine the group that provldee the best solution* 

b) Open Dlicui-ion : This activity Is similar to method 4. 
With a sMll group the method allows for mora student 
responsibility and freedom. A t&p% racordar can be used 
to allow students the opportunity to criticise their 
performances/^ 

^5 tutorial Group ! One person can tutor a group of students 
who have a similar difficulty, 

^5 Assigned- Roles Group i A toplCj euch as, the Gulf of Tonkin 
Resolution is discussed by students who fill the roles of 
hawk, dove, isolationist, laisseg-falriist, moderate and 
moderator, 

e) Research Group ; This aetlvlty is ilmllar to method 10; 
The suggeited steps for a group to follow arei 1) Form- 
ulation of problimi 2) Fornulatlon of hypothiilii 
3) Study deSigni 4>. Bcecutlon of plan of Investlgationj 
5) Interpretation of data or flndlngii and, 6) syntheslging 
knowiedge gained. It is poiiible to ask studsnte to 
take roiss of managiri secretary, evaluator and technielan. 



InvegtteatlQn GrQup ; This activity is iimllar to method 11. 
The teacher acti as advisor and groupo of studenti puraua 
an Investigation of their choice over a period of time* 

e) Task-Flexibility Group i This activity is modeled after the 
British Infant Schools or open elaasroom settings* The 
teacher lieti a nurabir of pesilble activities and atudenti 
divide themselves into groups according to their personal 
interests. 

h) Value-Clarifying GrQups : Students ari Inspired to critically 
evaluate personal values, ^enneie is necassary, 

i) Brainstorming Group ; This activity stresses quantity of 
new ideas to a particular problem. Criticism is ruled ^out, 
wild ideas are acceptidj many ideas are desired and 
combination and improvsmint of ideas presented^ are hoped for* 

i) The Colloqulum r A studant projict is presented to a small 
group who then critically analyse ths prtientor's work. 

The following methodi are particularly effective with small 
groups I Socratic (3), Parable (5), Soclallgad ReQltation (13), 
Case Study (14), Arranged Discovity (10) ^ Taam Teaching (20)/ 
Mayer (25), Gabelll (26), Agaesi (27), Pedagogy of the iDppressed (29), 
and, Wordha Scheme (30)* 
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32. THE OPSH CLASSROOM APPROACH 

The revolution In elementiiry education from foraal to infoifmal 
methods is now beginning to occur in a few iaeondary ichools. 
Informal methods have bean greiitly Influenced by the British Infant 
. School Moveinent and by the ideas of Plaget, Deway and Montessori/ 

Piaget says that children are the prlnie agents of thalr own 
education and mental davelopment * Thus, an invlronment and 
opportunities are provided to sufficiently challings and Interest 
ibudants. An open clasiroom appears to be a workihop in which 
"Intargst areas^^ or ^learning centers^^ containing a profueion of 
concrete materials are located. There Is a great daal of movement, 
interaction, activity, mutual trusts Joy, spontaneity, self-control, 
order and structure. Students are guided by their taachers to 
chooie activities that are personally intefestlng, but are also 
guided to learn those skills, values, attltudai and knowledge that 
will help them grow into mature, creative and happy adults. 
According to Piaget, the principle goal of education la to create 
men who are capable of doing nep; things, not ilmply of repeating 
what other generations have done men who are criativei inventive 
and discoverers* 

Informal approaches are particularly effective in fulfilling 
the following objectives: 

1) The ability to communicate and expreea oneself through 
reading, writing, ipeaklng, painting, drawing, sculpting, 
daneing and crafts, 

2) Self-discipline, 

3) Self-motivafilon and self-direction. 

4) Identification of self, 

5) Personal responsibility* 

6) The learning of fundamental structures of a discipline and 
pMticularly its methods of inquiry, 

7) The ability to work with others. 

8) The ability to respond to beauty* 

Kohl suggests several methods of initiating a more open class, 
one of which Is to set aside short periodi of time (10 mlnutei) 
for Infomal activities* 
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Poiiible Procedure: 

1) Determine tile needs of your studenti frann the points 
of view of the student, &e eociety and your diiclpline 
(also recognise fte interrelationshipi of the varioui 
disciplines). 

2) Develop an array of possible activities which would 
stimulate tiie interaits of students ho& specifically 
and generally. 

3) Provide shidents in a more direct fashion with fee basic 
structure and conceptual materials of your discipline, 

4) Develop methods of evaluation tiiat are flexible and call for 
the student to be self- evaluative, 

5) Carefully maintain records of student work in an 
explanatory style, 

6) Finally^ use tixm self-fulfilling prophecy in a positive 
way. Expect tiie most of your students and place trust 
in them, be concerned about &em and have respect for 
them, 

I heari and I forget 
I Bee, and 1 remember 
I dOf and 1 UnderstaM 

BRiTISH STYLE DEBATE 

This type of debate is based upon House of Commons 
procedures and can provide a great deal of interaction.. 
It elicits audience Interast* participation and Identification 
with a problem and can help students witii tiieir oratory 
skills and critical linking* 

Procedure r 

1) Formulate a problem. 

2) Choose a moderator and tiie debate teams of about 3 
perions, 

3) A debator for tile affirmative and one for tiie negative 
each give a 5 to 8 minuta formal presentation* The lead 
debaters tiien can yield the floor to their team mate lu on 
an alternating baaisi toat is, an affirmative- negative 
sequence. This procadure permits an equal number of 



people to speak on eachslde of the question. 

4) The debaters then yeild to questions or contributions 
from the audience on the altarnating basis. 

5) The two lead debaters finally make summary presentations 



PANEL D ISCUSSION AND PANE L REPORTING 

The panel is an effective metiiod of involving groups of 
students in the teaching phase of learning. They are able 
to learn cooperation-, speaking akllli, research techniques 
and organization. They also have the opportunity to 
thoroughly learn material relating to a topic of personal 
interest. 

Procedure: 

1) A large group of students is organized into panels of 
4 to 8 members witti reference to a mutual interest. 

2) They need to organize their research with tile teacher's 
guidance, 

3) The students tiien report tiieir findings to the large body. 



(Additional Information) INDIVIDUA UZATION 

Lloyd Trump has outlined five essential ingredients ttiat are 
necessary If a teacher truly individualizes student learning, 

1) Students must be able to work independently. This means 
not only that tiie student must have time as well as have 
an adequate place to work, but the teacher will have to 
provide suitable materials and be a great motivator. 

# 

2) Since learning is often sequential, students must be 
allowed to learn on a continuously progressive basis at 
their own rate. Guide sheets and accompanying work- 
sheets should be available, 

3) Teacher roles and class organization will require a great 
amount of diversity so as to permit tiie fulfillment of such 
objectives as oral communication, listening, respect for 
others, and critical thinking. 



4) Individual evaluation is essential. Concern should be made 
on personal progreas, j 

5) Students should have an opportuni^ to relate to teachers 
of tiieir choice. 



AKiomatically, individualized instruction is the need to 
diitinguish between fundamental or basic knowledge and 
knowledge in the realm of creativity and special interestg. 
Trump belleyes that the basic content ihould be completed 
by age 16 and from that point on, only 10 to 20 per cent of a 
student's time need be devoted to up-dating and refreshing 
the basics* 
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